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PREFACE 

The author desires to acknowledge the help 
he has received from many sources, and speci- 
ally from Dr. John Stuart's Records of the 
Priory of the Isle of May (Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland), where the ancient charters 
referring to Rhynd are given in full. He is 
also indebted to The Presbytery of Perth by 
Rev. John Wilson (1860), to Messrs. Mac- 
Gibbon and Ross's Castellated and Do'mestic 
Architecture of Scotland, and to Memoirs of 
the Keirs of Wester Rhynd and Kinmonth, 
a private publication from which the authoress. 
Miss Campbell, kindly allowed him to make 
some extracts. He takes this opportunity of 
thanking her and also Dr. Ramsay H. Traquair 
of the Royal Scottish Museum of Science 
and Art, Sheriff Scott Moncrieff of Lanark, 
Rev. J. Irwin Brown of Rotterdam, and others 
who have given much valuable information 

and assistance. 

J. B. 

9th Jrme 1905. 



THE RHYl!^) AND ELCHO 



INTRODUCTION 

This little book is written to give the past 
history of Rhynd Parish. A parish so small, 
a mere nook of country, about four miles by 
two, wedged in betwixt the rivers Tay and 
Earn at their junction, and sparsely inhabited, 
can hardly clL a place in history without 
a suggestion of ridicule. Yet every local 
history has a value of its own as a portion 
of the larger history of the country. Besides, 
in old days, much more than at present, when 
the life of the nation centres in the large towns, 
each spot of Scottish ground felt the touch of 
great events and was affected by them. As, 
on mountains and rocks we see the marks 
of old upheavals and weathering, so, in old 
parish records, we find the imprint of the 
storms that traversed Scotland in Church 
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and State, and we see how the inhabitants of 
even the most secluded places were often to 
their sorrow passionately involved in these 
tempests. A local history must of necessity be 
fragmentary and interrupted, but the glimpses 
we are able to get of the men and women of 
past generations as they lived on this one 
spot are vivid enough to give pleasure and 
awaken sympathy. Humble and forgotten as 
they are, it is on their lives that ours have 
been built up, and we owe more than we 
think to those men of the past who tilled 
the soil and built and planted, and struggled 
for freedom and served God long years ago, 
as we strive to serve Him now. 

'The Rhynd,' as it is commonly called, is 
within four miles of Perth. The bells of the 
old city church of St. John can be heard at 
Rhynd coming sweetly up from the low-lying 
town, and the tower of Rhynd Church is 
visible from the upper part of Perth. Rhynd 
is a genuinely rural parish : no village, no 
inn, no shops, only farmhouses with cottages 
attached to each, and as a centre, church and 
manse, school and schoolhouse, smithy and 
joiner's shed, with a few scattered cottages, 
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and along the river the bothies of the salmon 
fishers. 

The name is variously spelt Rhynd, Rynd, 
Hhind, Rind.- The last is the usual pronuncia- 
tion, as the first is the usual spelling. In 1755 
the population was 498, in 1851 it was 338, 
and at last census 183, numbers that tell 
the common tale of depopulation in country 
districts. 

The parish excels in natural beauty. In the 
centre the east end of Moncrieffe Hill slopes 
steeply to the Tay and Earn, commanding 
enchanting views of both rivers, of KinnouU 
Hill, of the Ochils, and over the Carse of 
Gowrie. The broad estuary of the Tay is 
seen sweeping away in a wide curve under 
the Fife hills, and again visible in the far 
distance where it is spanned by the Tay 
Bridge. 

Points of special interest are marked by the 
ruins of Elcho Castle and Elcho Nunnery, the 
Old Church and Graveyard and the present 
Church. 



II 



THE PARISH IN ANCIENT TIMES 

As might be expected, nothing is known about 
Rhynd in prehistoric times, though a place 
so near to the Pictish strongholds of Clatchard 
Crag, Abernethy, and Forteviot can hardly 
fail to have been often visited by the ancient 
Caledonians. It was probably they who gave 
the name of 'The Rhynds' to the rich 
meadows which in their day must have pro- 
jected as grassy promontories into the wide 
marshes at the confluence of the Tay and Earn, 
for the name belongs especially to that locality, 
and is perpetuated in the names of the farms 
of Easter and Wester Rhynd. The name was 
extended to the whole parish owing to the 
church having formerly been situated there. 

That situation, where Tay and Earn meet, 
has been found in modern times highly incon- 
venient as regards the church, which has been 
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removed to another site. Anciently, however, 
the contrary was the case. Proximity to the 
river brought the church and its servants 
within easy reach of Perth, and also of the 
great ecclesiastical establishments of Scone, 
of Lindores, of Balmerino and St. Andrews. 
Dunfermline also was within easy distance by 
road. 

In local history the slenderest clue may lead 
one a long way back, and by the most curious 
windings. Such a clue is 
found in a time-worn stone 
built into the gable of die 
ruined church in the grave- 
yard of Rhynd. It is not 
in its original place, for what 
is now called the old church 
was put up after the Reformation. The Latin 
inscription on this stone under a sculptured 
coat-of-arms — two crossleted crosses over a 
crescent — records how it was placed in memory 
of Brother Thomas de {the name is un- 
fortunately much effaced, but may be Thomas 
de Lundin, who signs one of the Isle of May 
charters as a witness, and whose name would 
exactly fill the space), Sub-Prior of the Island 
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of St. Adrian of May, *in pace requiescat/ 
Following up this indication, we find that in 
olden times the history of the Kirk of Rhynd 
is bound up with that of the Monastery of St. 
Adrian of May, of which it was an appanage. 

St. Adrian himself is an interesting if slightly 
hazy figure coming out of the misty west as 
missionary to the still heathen east. Some- 
time in the end of the ninth century he arrived 
in Fife, which he had fixed on as his field of 
labour, with a small company of disciples. As 
was the habit of these Celtic missionaries, he 
took up his abode on an island, choosing the 
Isle of May, than which no more desolate spot 
could well be found, nor one where the prayers 
of a holy man could be safer fi-om interruption. 
Nevertheless, St. Adrian and his company 
were not long left unmolested. Danger came, 
not from the mainland where their blessed 
work went on prosperously, but from the sea. 
The heathen Danes were at this period, the 
middle of the tenth century, in the habit of 
making raids on the British coast. On a Holy 
Thursday a boatful of them landed on the May, 
intent on plunder, but findmg none, they ruth- 
lessly murdered the saint and his companions 
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and destroyed their cells, leaving the storm- 
swept isle more desolate than ever. But the 
memory of St. Adrian lived, and the scene of 
his martyrdom was henceforth regarded as 
sacred. 

A revolution, however, was at hand in Church 
affairs. The Celtic monks, with abundance of 
zeal and fervour, had yet no power of organis- 
ation, and both in their monasteries and among 
the people disorders began to multiply. But 
a stronger influence was speedily at work. It 
came through England. In the middle of the 
eleventh century Malcolm Canmore married 
the English Princess Margaret. When she 
came to Scotland, she and her priestly advisers 
found what they considered great irregularities 
in the Scottish Church. She accordingly set 
about reforming these, or rather, she swept 
away the ancient Celtic Church, and replaced 
it by the completer discipline and ritual of the 
Roman one. This was probably an improve- 
ment, for the Celtic Church was grossly 
superstitious, and quite unequal to the tasks 
imposed by the growing civilisation of the 
country. 

In the end of the eleventh century Malcolm 
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Canmore died, and shortly after Queen Mar- 
garet also. The peaceful work which she and 
her husband had inaugurated of building 
churches and founding religious houses was 
zealously taken up by their youngest son, 
David I. (Saint David). During his reign, 
1124-53, he did much for both the civil and 
ecclesiastical organisation of his country. He 
had been trained at the court of Henry i. of 
England, during whose reign the relations 
between the royal families of England and 
Scotland were on the whole close and peace- 
ful. David no doubt was impressed by the 
barbarism of his country as compared with 
England, and he believed in the Church as a 
great instrument of civilisation as well as of 
spiritual power and blessing. So Uberal was 
he to the Church, that in later times his 
successor, James i., is said to have remarked 
of him that ' he was a sair sanct for the croun.' 
Among other places, he chose to build a mon- 
astery on the desolate, wind-swept Isle of May, 
already considered a very sacred place as being 
the retreat of St. Adrii «>d the «=ene of hfe 
martyrdom. This house was in existence before 
the middle of the twelfth century, and be- 
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cause, perhaps, he could not find monks in 
Scotland to serve it, the King made a present 
of it to the Benedictine Abbey of Beading in 
Berkshire, which had then recently been 
founded by Henry i. An important condition 
Was, however, attached to the gift. The 
Priory of May was given over in free and 
perpetual alms on condition that the monks 
of Beading should place and maintain therein 
nine priests of their brethren to celebrate 
divine service for the soul of the donor and 
the souls of his predecessors and successors, 
kings of Scotland. 

It was understood that the sustenance of 
these priests should be derived from the land 
to which they were sent, and accordingly we 
find that King David and also his successors, 
Malcolm the Maiden, William the Lion, and 
Alexander ii., all endow the Priory of May 
with valuable gifts. 

These endowments consisted chiefly of lands 
in the adjacent east of Fife, but also of some 
places further afield, and among them Rhynd 
is mentioned, perhaps for the first time in 
history. 

The King granted, so runs the charter, ta 
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the Abbey of Reading, the vill of Rindalgros, 
843 it had been perambulated by himself, Wil- 
liam Giffard, Herbert the Chamberlain, and 
others, the King's men, with this condition, 
that if the King or his heirs should afterwards 
make such additions to his donation as would 
suffice for the maintenance of a convent, the 
same should be erected on the said vill and 
enjoy its firuits ; any surplus being for the use 
of the House of Reading. A vill, it may be 
explained, is a portion of the land of a feudal 
lord reserved for his own use, but cultivated 
by labourers who were bound to the land 
and could never leave it, and their service 
was obligatory. These villani were, however, 
allowed by the lord to cultivate portions of 
the land for their own use. In such a case as 
that before us, land and labourers would be 
handed over to the monks, a good exchange 
for the men, as in those days the Church was a 
better and less exacting master than a feudal 
lord, and usually required no service in wars. 
It appears that in the lifetime of King David 
some kind of religious house was established 
on the vill of Rhynd — it is referred to as the 
* place of the ceUa belonging to May.' This 
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means something very humble, perhaps only 
a mere wattled bam arranged as a church, or 
more likely a small stone church. From 
Malcolm iv. the monks of May received a 
grant of tithes of fish caught around the island, 
which the fishermen were commanded to pay, 
and also he granted five merks yearly of the 
can of ships coming to Perth. Situated as 
the ancient church was at the junction of the 
Tay and Earn, it occupied an excellent position 
for levying duty on ships as they came up the 
Firth to Perth. We can fancy the monks 
keeping an eye on the river at each rising 
tide, and rowing out to any ship that appeared, 
demanding their dues with aJl the arrogance of 
their tribe. 

The same Malcolm granted to the monks of 
Bindalgros the tithes belonging to the church 
of the vill as weU of fishings in the waters of 
the Tay and Earn, as of lambs, cheese, and 
other things from which tithes ought to be 
paid. 

At that early period the boundaries of 
parishes were not fixed with exactness, indeed 
the kings could hardly say what exactly were 
the boundaries of Scotland, so much depended 
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on the allegiance or rebellion of the great 
barons. From references to Inchyra as being 
a part of Rhynd Parish, it evidently had then 
a wider extension, and it is likely that another 
place referred to, Ricardestone, was also outside 
the present bounds. There is an agreement 
touching this place between the prior and 
convent of May on the one part, and Malcolm 
the Cupbearer on the other, which illustrates 
the relation between a sort of private chapel 
and the parish church. 

The monks agreed that on every Sunday, 
Wednesday, and Friday mass should be cele- 
brated in the chapel of Ricardestone by a 
chaplain from the house of Rindalgros, or some 
other for him, as well as on these principal 
festivals, viz. Christmas and the three days after 
it, Whitsunday, the Feast of the Assumption, 
the Nativity, and of All Saints, and that there 
only the holy bread (i.e. bread offered by the 
people, blessed by the priest after mass, and 
distributed by him to the people) should be 
offered by the men of the said vUl, and that 
there only the women of the vill should be 
purified and make confession, but should pay 
the offering for wax to the mother-church of 
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Eindalgros, and should receive the communion 
in that church on Easter Day, it being optional 
to the Cupbearer and his successors to receive 
the communion either in the chapel or the 
mother-church. The said Malcolm might also 
have a ministering priest in his chapel, pro- 
vided that such chaplain should profess his 
subjection to the mother-church of Rindalgros. 
Finally, the gifts of land given by the King's 
father to the chapel were confirmed, and other 
fovir acres finranted in pure alms. 

For upSs of a Ltury after it. founda- 
tion the Priory of May and, consequently, 
Bhynd continued in peaceable possession of 
the monks of Reading. From troubles of a 
domestic kind they were doubtless not 
exempt, and in the case of Rhynd these were 
of a character not unknown in later days, 
namely, disputes about fishings. 

We read of a certain Duncan of Inchyra who 
carried on a dispute with the brethren on the 
opposite bank concerning the precise fishing 
ground of the two parties. It was at last 
agreed that both should be allowed to draw 
their nets to the deepest part of the water, 
according to the common use of the country. 
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The Bhynd monks had a still more serious 
quarrel with their brethren of Scone on the 
same subject. The latter kept the tithes of 
four fishings — Sleples, Elpenslau, Chingil, and 
Inchirith — which the Rhynd monks alleged 
belonged to them, being within their bounds. 
The case was referred to the Pope's Commis- 
sioners, who decided that the Scone monks 
were still to retain their tithes of fish, but 
were to pay two merks of silver a year to 
Rhynd for them. 

The agreement thus made is set forth in a 
deed dated 1231 in the Chartulary of the 
Priory of St. Andrews, and this is the earliest 
existmg document referring to the parish of 
Rhynd. Later, in 1561, a Mr. John Logie 
attested the value of the vicarage, and is 
supposed to have been the vicar. He says, 
* ye vicarage is worth in ye haill 20 lib.' 

During the latter half of the thirteenth 
century the fortunes of the Priory of May 
assumed a stormier aspect, and became in- 
volved in the disputes and wars then raging 
between England and Scotland. The Scottish 
King naturally disliked having a colony of 
English monks established at the mouth of 
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the Firth of Forth, and accordingly it was 
arranged that the Bishop of St. Andrews 
should pay 700 merks to Beading for the 
Priory. This wafl an illegal transaction, axid 
the Abbey of Beading continued to claim its 
property until 1314, when the battle of Ban- 
nockbum put an end to the English claim. 
The Priory of May, including Bhynd, now be- 
came the property of the St. Andrews clergy, 
and so continued till the Beformation. 



Ill 



ELCHO NUNNERY 



LiKB SO many other ancient religious houses in 
the neighbourhood of Perth, nothing is left of 
Elcho Priory but the site. All the available 
building stones were no doubt carried off 
gradually after the abandonment or destruc- 
tion of the house at the Reformation, and time 
has changed the once ragged and shattered 
ruins into smooth grassy mounds, axound 
which a few old pear-trees still stand, faithful 
sentinels through the long years, but now 
enfeebled by age and falling one by one with 
every violent storm. Only the river glides 
swiftly by, the same as of yore. 

An antiquary would no doubt long to ttim 
up the mossy green sods, and certainly, if 
excavations were carried out, much of interest 
might perhaps be brought to light in the way 
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of bones and stone coffins, and suchlike grisly 
relics, to the great joy of learned societies. 
Yet one cannot help feeling it would be a sort 
of desecration to break open those grass-grown 
mounds that look so like graves, and are so 
indeed — the graves of things held sacred long 
ago, and of a life that has passed away. Per- 
haps it is as well that the spade and pickaxe 
have spared them hitherto, for they are not 
without a charm of their own in their present 
state. They are the cfentre-point of a very 
lovely spot, for the site of the Priory is an 
admirable one. This is true even from a 
modem point of view, taking account of poetry 
and sentiment and the picturesque, as our 
ancestors are supposed not to have done. The 
house must have been a conspicuous object 
from the river, standing as it did well up on 
the bank out of the reach of floods, but no- 
thing remains to indicate precisely the style of 
its architecture. On either side of the ground 
on which it stands, a sparkling rill runs down 
a tiny glen, so that the inmates must have 
had abundance of spring water close at hand 
without the necessity of drawing it from the 
marshy river edge. Right opposite rise the 

B 
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grey cliffs of the Hill of Kinnoull, with the 
gleaming river below. 

The early history of this Nunnery — for 
it was a foundation of religious women — is 
somewhat obscure. It is said to have been 
attached originally to the Abbey of Dunferm- 



line, and to have been founded by David 
Lindesay of Glenesk and his mother, sister 
to Lord Abemethy, who held lands at Elcho 
in the time of King Robert the Bruce. The 
Nunnery was afterwards attached to the 
Abbey of Scone. The nuns belonged to the 
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Cistercian, one of the strictest of the monkish 
orders. Their rule obliged them to live in the 
barest and poorest way, with strict observance 
of all fasts, and what must have been the 
hardest privation, they were not allowed to 
converse except on religious subjects. This 
strict discipline was, however, much relaxed 
for some time previous to the Reformation. 

As in other houses of the same kind, an 
establishment of labourers was kept for the 
purpose of tilling garden, orchard, and field, 
and looking after the sheep and cattle. The 
nuns rented some land besides their own, 
notably part of the Hill of Coates, behind the 
Nunnery. 

The Prioress, as head of so large an estab- 
lishment, must have had much to see to, but 
one may easily wonder whether the nuns under 
her found the round of daily devotions enough 
to keep away weariness. Perhaps, as they 
lingered at sunset under the pear-trees, their 
black-and-white robed figures glimmering 
through the dusk, they sighed for a wider 
world and more mixed society. They were 
not, however, without ^ome relation to the 
outer world. Visitors came and went, and 
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for a long time a royal lady made the Priory 
of Elcho her residence. This was the Lady 
Margaret, the second daughter of James ii. 
She was unmarried, and came to live there in 
1489. Her nephew, James iv., appears to 
have been very mindful of the old lady, for in 
his account-books there is frequent mention of 
* supplies for the Lady Margaret,' * a new dress 
for the ladye in Elquo,' and so on. She was 
not a nun, but in those unsettled times a 
religious house was the only safe place for an 
unprotected lady. It may have been on her 
account, or possibly because of her death, that, 
in 1503, the widow of Thomas de Falsyde 
(Margaret Swinton of Kimmerghame, only 
daughter of Sir John Swinton of that Ilk) 
bespoke the royal protection as Prioress of the 
Nunnery of Elcho. This she secured. By a 
deed signed by King James iv. on the 20th 
June in the Fair City, he grants 'his firm 
peace and protection to the Prioress and the 
religious women with her for their lands, their 
men, and their whole possessions and goods,^ 
moveable and immoveable, ecclesiastical and 
secular.' This service was published on the 
1st July thereafter at the market cross of 
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Haddington in East Lothian, the reason of 
this being that some of the property of the 
Priory, to wit 'The Standards/ was situated 
within the Constabulary of Haddington. 

Shortly before the Reformation there were 
at Elcho usually eleven religious women, inr 
eluding the Prioress. Their roll for the year 
1532 contains names which seem to be mostly 
of families connected with the district. Among 
them are Eupheme Leslie, the Prioress ; Elinor 
Stewart, Christian Moncrif, Kathren Smyth, 
Christian Redpath, Margaret Swinton, Isabel 
Barclay, Margaret Towers, Elizabeth Pollok, 
Christian Wemyss, and Isobel Wedderbum- 
Seven years later, in 1539, the nuns had occa- 
sion to sign a certain contract, and what is 
told us thereanent gives a good idea of the 
extremely narrow range of literary accomplish- 
ments in that day. Excepting the Prioress 
and Catherine Lindores, who subscribed ' with 
their hands,' all the others are said to have 
merely * touched the pen.' 

In the purifying storm of the Reformation, 
Elcho Nunnery passed away. It had its use 
as a place of refuge in rude times of violence — 
a haven where undisturbed prayer and praise 
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might daily be offered up, and a nursery 
for the gentler arts of civilised life. The 
times have changed, and such an institution 
is no longer of use, and there need be no 
regret that the grass grows ovet its ruined 
foundations. 



IV 



AFTER THE REFORMATION 

Even before the Reformation was an accom- 
plished fact in Scotland, there were many signs 
of the impending break-up of the old system 
grown corrupt. It is impossible to trace the 
fate of the ancient Church settlements in 
Rhynd in these latter days, but the fact is 
abundantly evident that they were swept 
out of existence. The connection with the 
Isle of May came, of course, to an end. The 
Reformed Church had a vast task set before 
it in the pastoral care and enlightenment of 
the people, among whom the most crass ignor- 
ance prevailed. Efforts were early made to 
overtake as much as possible of the work, but 
naturally it was beyond the power of the 
Reformers to supply at once regularly ordained 
ministers for every parish. In 1567 Rhynd 
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was allotted a sixth share of such pastoral 
oversight as Mr. Patrick Weemys, minister 
of Dunbamie, could spare from his own 
parochial duties. 

The other places blest with the same scanty 
oversight were Poty, Moncrief, Dron, Aber- 
nethy, Ecclesmagirdle, and Amgask. In 1574 
a reader, Mr. John Pitcairne, was appointed 
to Rhynd with a salary of £16. The duty of 
the reader was to read in church the book 
of common prayer known as John Knox's 
Liturgy y and also Scripture lessons and Psalms. 
He might or might not preach, but was not 
expected to do so. 

In 1591 there is mention for the first time 
of an ordained Protestant minister of Rhynd, 
Mr. Wood, and he was ordained and probably 
admitted to the charge of Rhynd in 1587. 
From that time down to the present date 
there have been fourteen ministers in suc- 
cession, viz. : — 

John Wood, 1587-1631, died at Rhynd. 
Alexander Petrie, 1632-1643, translated to 

Scots Church, Rotterdam, Holland. 
James Gillespie, 1645-circa 1665, supposed 
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to have been ejected for his opposition 
to Episcopacy. 

John Smyth, 1666, supposed to have died 
after a short incumbency, as in 1677 
mention is made of his having left 100 
merks for the use of the poor. 

Gabriel Semple, 1668, supposed to have 
resigned in 1677 owing to charges 
against him of 'gross and scandalous 
miscarriages in his office and con- 
versation.' 

Wilham Popley, 1678-1696, when he was 
compelled to resign owing to his declin- 
ing as an Episcopalian the authority of 
the Presbytery. Notwithstanding this 
resignation he continued in the parish 
preaching in fields and private houses 
until 1700. 

Thomas Fisher, 1699-1721, translated from 
Auchtergaven to Rhynd, where he 
died. 

Francis Ferguson, 1722-1729, died at Rhynd. 

John MoncrieflTe, 1731-1761, proprietor of 
Tippermalloch Methven, died at Rhynd. 

William Taylor, 1762-1814, died at Rhynd. 

James Traquhair, 1814-1841, and previously 
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as assistant and successor, 1811-1814, 

died at Edinburgh 1849. 
John Struthers, 1841-1844, translated to 

Prestonpans. 
Kichard Ramsay, 1847-1877, translated from 

Thornton, Fifeshire, died at Rhynd. 
James Ballingal, 1878- , translated from 

Balfron, Stirlingshire. 

Beyond the fact of their existence and of 
their having carried on well or ill the duties 
of a parish minister through the course of over 
three centuries, there is little to be said about 
these for the most part forgotten worthies. 

From the church books may, however, be 
gleaned a curious story relating to a son of Mr. 
Wood, the first minister- Mr. Wood, junior, 
was a licentiate of the Church, and at the 
desire of Baron Dundas of Fingask, and some 
others of the gentlemen and parishioners of 
Rhynd, this young man was in 1626 ordained 
' as helper with his father in the ministrie,^ 
owing to the age and infirmities of the old 
man. In April 1630 Mr. Wood, junior, was 
deposed by the Provincial Assembly of St. 
Andrews for immorality, and ordered to make 
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his public repentance in the parish kirk of 
Perth, which he accordingly did, as is shown 
by the following minute of Presbytery : — 

'At Perth the 2d June 1630. Whilk day 
reported by the ministers of Perth that Mr. 
Johnne Wood, younger, had compeared upon 
the public plase of repentance in the Parish 
Eark of Perth and there, with many teares 
gave great evidence of his unfained repentance, 
to the great comfort, edification and gud wUl 
of all the people : and mourning greatly for 
his fault, with many teares moved the people 
to weep abundantly in lyk manner,' a strange 
picture certainly of the public discipline then 
in vogue. 

ASter this, an attempt was made by Lord 
Wemyss, Sir John Moncrief, and Dundas of 
Fingask to get a Mr. Carmichael appointed 
as helper to old Mr. Wood, who, however, 
would not consent. Later in the same year 
Sir John and Dundas in person petitioned the 
Presbytery that Mr. John Wood, younger, 
should be reponed and appointed assistant to 
his father. This was opposed by Lord Wemyss. 

The old minister, left to bear the burden of 
his duties without help, died in 1631. 
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The Church of Scotland at this period was 
Episcopal, yet continued to retain features that 
were Presbyterian. James vi. and his son 
Charles I. had, with a high hand, suppressed 
General Assemblies and revived the Bishoprics, 
though Presbytery meetings went on much as 
before. Hence in this case the Presbytery 
of Perth were obliged to have recourse to the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. They petitioned 
that young Wood should be reponed. The 
Archbishop was willing to fill in a presentation 
to Rhynd in favour of Mr. John Wood, but 
he changed his mind, finding that * my Lord 
Wemyss would not consent/ 

So the unfortunate Mr. John Wood, younger, 
passes from our ken. 

Very different in every respect is the career 
of Mr. Alexander Petrie, the second minister, 
and the only one of the list whose story is 
of interest both in itself and as illustrating 
the stormy times in which he lived. The 
portrait of Mr. Petrie may stiU be seen in the 
Consistory of the Scots Church, Rotterdam. 
It is a half-length in oil, and the countenance 
expresses great determination or even harsh- 
ness, but in the original portrait this unpleas- 
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ing trait is somewhat modified by the 8ad 
tender expression of the fine brown eyes. 
Mr. Petrie's youth and early manhood passed 



in the period when Episcopacy was being im- 
posed on Scotland by the infatuated policy of 
James vi. and his son Charles. When, in 
1632, he was presented to Ehynd parish, he 
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could have had no strong objections to Episco- 
pacy, for he received ordination at the hands 
of the Archbishop of St. Andrews. Indeed, it 
would seem that his sympathies were then with 
Episcopacy, because when he came to the Pres- 
bytery of Perth and was treated by them as 
not yet properly admitted until they should 
hear him read some discourses and judge of 
his fitness, he refused on the ground that he 
wa« ah-eady properly admitted to his parish. 
Eventually however, to content the Pres- 
bytery, he did read the discourses. 

Mr. Petrie having entered on his duties, a 
few quiet years at Rhynd followed. But the 
time soon arrived when the smouldering indig- 
nation of the Scottish people broke into a flame, 
and every minister was forced to cast in his lot 
with one or other of the contending parties. 
Probably, association with the Perth Presby- 
tery, and a closer knowledge of the people, 
joined to the stirring public events of the years 
1632-38, sufficed to extinguish in Mr.. Petrie 
any partiality he might harbour for Episcopacy. 

We find him at any rate in 1638 coming 
forward as an eager and fervent champion of 
the insulted and persecuted Presbyterians. 
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Charles i. had introduced the English prayer- 
book, and had caused it to be used in St. Giles*, 
Edinburgh, where occurred the famous inci- 
dent of Jenny Geddes casting her stool at the 
priest's head. The national indignation had 
now risen to fever heat. A General Assembly 
of the Church, attended by all the rank, wealth, 
and intelligence of the coimtry, was convened 
in Glasgow : an informal Scottish parliament, in 
fact. Thither went Mr. Petrie, along with the 
Earl of Wemyss, and we are told in particular 
that the former took an active part in all the 
proceedings. 

Episcopacy was swept away by this Assembly 
at the cost of an open rupture with the King, 
and Scotland was again Presbyterian, and more 
intensely so than it had ever been. In these 
troublous times trade and friendship had been 
growing between Scotland and Holland, and 
a close alliance between the churches of both 
countries, equally ardent in their Presbyteri- 
anism. The Dutch warmly sympathised with 
the defeats and triumphs of the Scots, and in 
time of need opened their doors to exiled 
Scots. Few indeed of the Dutch towns but 
had a small colony of Scotsmen. At Rotterdam 
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they were so numerous that they applied to the 
States — the Dutch Government — for permis- 
sion to set up a church. This request was 
granted, and a moderate stipend was allowed 
from the States for the minister. Upon this, 
the colony sent over to the Presbytery of 
Edinburgh asking them to seek out a suit- 
able minister. Their choice fell on Mr. 
Petrie, who was well known both for his 
talents and piety. 

At first, he hesitated to accept the call. His 
chUdren were growing up and might not so 
easily make their way in a foreign land, and 
he was, besides, deeply attached to his parish- 
ioners at Rhynd. Nevertheless, he was pre- 
vailed upon to go, and in 1643 we find him 
preaching his first sermon at Rotterdam, on 
which occasion the magistrates were present, 
and a very warm welcome was given to the 
new minister of the Scottish colony. A con- 
gregation with elders and deacons was formed, 
and Mr. Petrie was admitted as a member of 
the Dutch Presbytery, on an equal footing 
with the other ministers of the city. The 
rest of his life was usefully spent there in 
preaching and watching over his flock, not 
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always a docile one, for we hear of di£Bciil- 
ties arising, the inevitable result, perhaps, of 
Mr. Fetrie's inflexible temper brought into 
collision with the 'many inordinate and 
stubbome persons of our nation in this 
town.' 

His other labours did not prevent him writ- 
ing several pamphlets on current topics, one 
in particular on the Milleimium. His great 
work, however, was a huge book of some 1200 
folio pages dedicated to William in., Prince of 
Orange, and entitled : 

A Compendious History of the Gatholick 
Church from the year 600 until the year 1600, 
shelving her Deformation and Reformation^ to- 
gether with the rise, reign, rage, and hegin-fall of 
the Roman Antichrist, with many other pro/Uahle 
instructions, gathered out of divers Writers of 
the several times and other histories hy Alex- 
ander Petrie, minister of the Scots Congregation 
at Rotterdam and formerly minister of the 
Parish of Rhynd in Scotland. 

It was printed by Adrian Vlack at the 

Hague, 1662, which is also the year of Petrie's 

death. He died of a protracted and painful 

illness. His book is an able one, and consider- 

c 
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ing the time and his point of view, a moderate 
and judicious history. 

Certainly he is a man worthy to be remem- 
bered, both for his strenuous devotion to public 
and private duty, and for his close studiousness 
in days when contending factions raged, leaving 
little space for quiet study ; and though he had 
infirmities of temper that made his path more 
thorny than it might have been, his was at 
least not the sin of the unlit lamp and the 
ungirt loins. 

The church in which he served, St. Sebas- 
tian's, was originally erected by the Society of 
Crossbowmen, and for some time was in joint 
occupation by the Scottish and French Protes- 
tants, and latterly by the former alone, the 
French having built a new church. This old 
church, now used as a poorhouse chapel, is 
almost entirely paved with large slate-coloured 
grave-stones, the names upon which are almost 
all Scottish. 

After Mr. Petrie's death a church was built 
for the congregation on the Scotch Dyke, which 
is still in use, and is served by a minister of 
the Church of Scotland. It is a characteristi- 
cally Dutch edifice, with a lofty, open roof and 
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quaint galleries for different grades of the 
congregation, such as captains, mates, and 
common sailors, elders, deacons, and so on. 

In August 1893 the fifth jubilee of this 
church was celebrated, when two represen- 
tatives of the Church of Scotland, the minister 
of Rhynd being one, were present, and took 
part in devotional and festive services both in 
St. Sebastian's and in the newer church. 

In Scotland, the struggle between Episcopacy, 
backed by the King, and Presbytery, with the 
people behind it, went on through the seven- 
teenth century > till in 1689 began the new era 
of the Revolution Settlement, and the gradual 
consolidation of the Church on its present basis. 
Naturally, so great a change was not effected 
without dissatisfaction and even resistance on 
the part of the ousted Episcopalians. At 
Rhynd we find a striking evidence of this. 
The former Episcopal minister, Mr. Poplay, 
chose to defy the law and continue his 
ministry, remaining on preaching in the fields 
and in private houses, and even continuing 
illegally to draw the stipend, till 1692. The 
Presbytery had of course forbidden him the 
church, to which a Presbyterian minister was 
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appointed in 1699, Mr. Fisher of Auchtergaven. 
In 1700 Mr. Poplay, by order of the Privy 
Council, was ordained to leave the district. 
Even this order he defied, for in the end of 
the next year we find the Kirk Session of 
Rhynd having dealings with him in order to 
recover a considerable sum of the poor's 
money, the communion plate, and other things 
in his possession. It may be conjectured that 
the secret of this bold defiance of authority 
was, that Mr. Poplay was screened and encour- 
aged by the Countess of Wemyss, who then 
lived at Elcho. This powerful lady, Margaret 
by name, was Countess in her own right. She 
apparently gave the Kirk Session indirectly 
much trouble. It is hard to live at Rome and 
fight with the Pope. With great difficulty a 
settlement was arrived at. What became of 
the old communion cups is not known, but the 
following minutes, not very clear on some 
points, refer to the acquisition of new ones. 
It is not easy, for example, to see why the new 
cups should be called the patron's gifts, since 
she or Mr. Poplay seem to have appropriated 
the old ones, and the new seem to have been 
paid for out of stipend due by the patron to 
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Mr. Foplajy but arrested in the hands of 
Fingask and Easter Rhynd, two Presbyterian 
heritors. Even if they were a gift, the Session 
could hardly feel grateful for what was given 
in a way so ungracious. 

7th September 1701. — The Session decreed 
'that the vacant tithes for 1698 and 1699, 
lying in Fingask and Easter Rhynd's hands, 
wherto Mr. Poplay, the late incumbent in this 
Parish, hath gotten the Patron's right, with 
the burden of 20 merks due during the said 
years, and silver cups and other necessaries 
for the decent administration of the Lord's 
Supper in this place, be arrested in the said 
gentlemen's hands till the said gift be made 
effectual to the Session, as also the Poor's 
money be paid, for which the said Mr. Poplay is 
indebted to the Session.' 

At Mains of Fingask, 24th November 1701. 
— ' The minister, Easter and Wester Rhynd, 
Laurence Mackintosh, Chamberlain to the 
Countess of Wemyss, and Thomas Scot for 
communing with Mr. Poplay anent the cups 
and the poor's money resting owing by him to 
rthem. After long communing hinc inde^ the 
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members of the Session there present, with the 
consent of the Lairds of Fingask and Wester 
Erhynd, condescended to take £12 sterling in 
lieu of two cups. As for the poor's money 
lying in his hands, he gave the Laird of 
Easter Rhynd to be the paymaster of it, being 
seventy-three pounds four pentiies, for which 
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THE COMMUNION CUP 



Easter Rhynd gave bond and the members 
here present accepted. Mr. Poplay desiring 
that the Patron's gift of the cups to the 
Session (being now made effectual) should be 
insert in the records, to which they consent at 
their first meeting should be done/ 

30th November 1701. — The session by agree- 
ment on all hands resolved to take as above, 
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etc. etc. Further, 'appoint two cups to be 
bought with the said £12 qua/m primum, £6 
sterling of which Easter Bhynd is become 
debtor for as per his bond, of date 24th inst., 
and Fingask for the other £6 as per bond, same 
date, and hereupon Mr. Foplay is discharged 
of the Poor's money and the cups.' 

From this time onward the history of the 
parish continues uneventful, except for a brief 
panic at the time of Mar's rebellion. 



THE OLD CHURCH AND THE NEW 

The old church built for Protestant worship 
stood in the middle of the graveyard at Easter 
Khynd. Nothing of it now remains except • 
some ivy-covered walls open to the sky, and, 
attached to them, two large enclosed burial- 
places. The stone of the sub -prior already 
alluded to is in the east gable ; and, built into 
the thickness of the old wall, one or two other 
carved stones have been found, suggesting an 
older structure on the same site- The ruined 
church was a very plain rectangular building 
with crow-stepped gables and a belfry. On 
one of the crow-steps it is remembered that 
the date of the building was cut. That date, 
to judge from the style of the building, was 
probably some time late in the seventeenth 
century. It must have been a rather narrow, 
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ill-lighted place with little ornament. Over 
the Keir pew there was a canopy, and that of 
Fingask showed a panel with the Dundas crest. 
Stories are told of the free and easy manners 
of the worshippers, who brought their dogs 
with them and made themselves much at ease 
during the long sermons of the eighteenth 
century. The graveyard around has a charm 
of its own, a true resting-place with its old 
stones and the river running by and the green 
hills beyond. The old stones are mostly 
-adorned, in the dismal taste of the period, with 
skulls and crossbones, shovels and sandglasses, 
emblems of death, and are provided with Latin 
mottoes such as * Vive Memor Lethe,' * Tempus 
fugit,' *Mors linea rerum,' 'Memento mori,' 
'Labile tempus abit,* *Cras stat in occulto,' 

* Nihil semper floret,' *Aetas succedit SBtatem,' 

* Disce mori lector,' * Fugit hora.' One must, 
however, give them credit for strong faith in 
the resurrection, symbolised by queer cherubs 
with heavy stone wings, and the inscriptions 
usually begin, * Here lie the bones and ashes,' 
as much as to say it is only the mortal part, 
not the personality. One stone of 1729 has 
the motto, "^Ye right us shall ashend on hy,' 
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Another, one of the oldest in the graveyard, is, 
to judge by the ploughshare carved on it, the 
tomb of a farmer : ' John Lenox, who departed 
this lyfe June 27th, 1698, and of his age 61 : 
also Barbrew Lyel and Bethia Hwyttan, his 
two wifes and 5 children/ A large stone on 
the south side of the church is that of David 
Moncrieff and his wife, Anne Dundas, and their 
children, and close by the gate of the church- 
yard used to stand two gateway pillars, bearing 
the initials d.m. and a.d. l70iB, at the entrance 
to the now vanished mansion-house of Easter 
Rhynd. One inscription, however, relieves the 
gloom by the lively jingle of its rhymes : — 

' Death 's a thing inevitable, 
It spares no rank or age, 
The old, the young, the rich, the poor. 
It doth pull off the stage.' 

On another large stone, with an open Bible 
at the head of it, the inscription runs thus : 
'Here lieth the bones and ashes of the 
Reverend Mr. Alexander Chapman, minister of 
the Gospel at Moneydie, who served in the 
ministry there most faithfully for the space of 
13 years, and coming here to assist at the 
sacrament of the supper preached on the 
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preparation day on Isa. 56, 4, 5 and 6 in view 
of his grave, and departed this life on Friday 
thereafter, being the 3rd of August 1716, and of 
his age 40 years and two months.' A similar 
large flat stone commemorates the Rev. William 
Taylor, who died in 1814 in the 88 th year of 
his age and 53rd of his ministry at Rhynd. 

The old manse, a plain two-storied house, 
stands beside the graveyard. It was found to 
be inconveniently situated as well as in other 
ways unsuitable for the minister's residence, 
and a new manse was built in 1880, on a fine 
site commanding a magnificent view and in 
close proximity to the present church. The 
old glebe beside the Earn was at the same time 
exchanged for land around the new manse. 

It is a natural transition from the old church 
to the new one built high up on the hill in a 
lovely situation in the centre of the parish. It 
is a handsome church, and its tower is a strik- 
ing feature in the scenery. The large Gothic 
windows are particularly beautiful, and the 
interior, though plain and simple, is quite 
suited for its purpose. When this church 
was built in 1842 no provision had been made 
for heating : that was indeed in old times never 
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thought of for a church, hut more modeni 
ideas were beginning to prevail. After a 
year's experience in the new church the 



minister, Mr. Struthers, reported to the heri- 
tors on the part of the Session, that, owing 
to the situation in which the church stood and 
the size of the windows, the parishioners com- 
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plained of the cold and were anxious to have 
a stove. If the heritors would pay half, the 
Session was prepared to raise the other half. 

The records of Bhynd Kirk Session, like all 
similar records of the end of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, con- 
tain many curious entries, for these were the 
days when obedience to the Ten Commandments 
was enforced with the help of the jougs, the 
branks, the pillory, the stool of repentance, 
pubUc rebukes and money fines ; and if we 
judge from these records the means used were 
not very successful. The Session had the aid 
of the secular arm in the person of a Session 
bailie. For example, in 1699 Lauchlan Mac- 
kintosh, Chamberlain to the Countess of 
Wemyss, and an elder, is named by the Session, 
and the minister obtains for him a commission 
from the Earl of Tullibardine ' for that effect,' 
and his appointment is intimated to the con- 
gregation. 

The earliest record is a Register of Baptisms, 
* in the face of the congregation,' dated 1698, 
a register which has been kept with more 
or less accuracy down to the present day. 
Besides exercising its judicial functions, the 
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Session had the entire responsibility for poor 
relief in the days before the Poor Law Act. 
The collections were mainly for this purpose, 
and the Session seem to have dealt with the 
poor, as a rule, in a kindly and generous spuit. 
One or two quotations will show the nature of 
their disbursements. 

1767. — 'The minister represented to the 
Session that one William M'Claren, in that 
part of Waltree which belongs to Fingask, 
his family were much straitened for want of a 
cow which the tenants of Fingask maintain 
in grasing as part of their shepherd's wages. 
And that he had got in charity from the 
Session of Fossachie, the parish where he 
last receided, and from others, One pound, 
eight shillings and four pence sterling, and 
was very desirous that this Session would also 
contribute something. The Session agreed to 
allow him One pound sterling to enable him to 
provoid himself in a cow.' 

Next year the minister gave William 
M'Claren three shillings and sixpence to pro- 
void himself in a boll of coals, which the 
Session approved of. 
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1707. — * The Treasurer is appointed to buy 
as much grey as will be cott, breeks and hose, 
with a pair of shoes, to David Imbrie/ 

1701. — * Given to a poor man who was 
captive among the Turks, one shilling.' 

On several occasions the Session has to look 
out for a nurse for some orphan children ; and 
there is a regular list of peoplie getting so 
much a week. 

Sabbath observance wa^ of course enjoined 
with extreme severity, but the Rhynd fisher- 
men seem to have required constant rebukes 
on this head. In 1700 they are to be fined 
and publicly rebuked besides, if they are 
detected profaning the Sabbath by firequenting 
alehouses, or by fishing on Saturday nights 
after ten o'clock or on Monday till four of 
the morning, for fear of encroaching on the 
Sabbath. Again, in 1722, 'it is found that 
many fishers profane the Fast-Day. The 
Session do condemn their doing so as a sin 
provoking to Grod and offensive to the godly/ 
The guilty persons, whose names are given, 
are to be rebuked, and the evil of the sin 
laid before them. In 1716 a farmer in the 
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parish discovers that ' the lassie ' he has hired 
to look after the kye has not been baptized, 
and he has scruples about keeping her in his 
house. However, with the aid of the minister, 
he sets to and instructs her in the Catechism, 
and finally she is baptized in church under the 
romantic name of Catherine Rhyndvola. 

A curious entry is dated 1724 : ' The Session 
appoints lOd. to the clerk for candle to fill 
up the Register with/ 

In 1701 the Session sold three seats in 
church belonging to the poor at eight merks 
each. 

The Session inventory 1721 includes a list of 
bills and bonds, a copy of the Confession of 
Faith and Formula, kirk box, bason, flagon, 
baptism-cloth, two table-cloths, two cups and 
a box for holding them. 

Diverse sins and frailties and scandals, which 
it is not edifying to dwell on, were pretty 
regularly the subject of the Session's inquiries, 
the usual conclusion being that the culprits 
were doomed to do penance in the public 
place of repentance in church on one, two, 
or three successive Sundays. There is often 
a sad lack of humour in the minister and 
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elders, as, for instance, when they gravely 
took up as a serious matter 'the scandal 
that had broken out in Elchc' Chamberlain 
Mackintosh's servant-girls had been waulking 
hifi blankets and clothes on the grassy river 
bank on a summer night, and had been joined 
by one or two lads ; but nothing came of this 
inquisitorial investigation except, doubtless, an 



increase of such gossip as there was about the 
matter. 

The Session has in its possession a curious 
old safe or money-box. 

How old is it ? This question comes out as 
a matter of course when the box is shown by 
the minister. But the question is not easily 
answered. One can say with certainty, ' Very 
old. Two hundred years at least.' It is of 
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solid oak, much worn outside by time and use, 
but thick and strong. It measures 15 x 8 
inches and 6 inches deep, and is clamped with 
iron bands and has two big clumsy iron locks 
of quite different patterns, as well as an iron 
handle on the top. The hinges are on the 
outside in the old fashion. Unfortunately the 
keys have been lost, long ago probably, as at 
some time or other the bottom has been 
wrenched off, some curious person wishing to 
know what was inside. When it was again 
opened by that method some twenty years 
ago, nothing was found but some bundles of 
old receipts for the schoolmaster's very small 
salary, paid in those days by the Session, and 
also a paper concerning a peck or two of apples 
claimed by a minister about sixty years ago as 
part of his stipend. 

No one elder was ever allowed to have 
possession of both keys, and the two who 
were trusted each with a key had always to be 
present before it was possible to open the 
box. One of them would be the box-master — 
the usual name for kirk-treasurer in those 
days. This precaution may seem to suggest 
that the elders did not much trust one another. 
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One has to remember, however, that in country 
places banks were not then within reach, or 
did not exist at all, and sessions had often in 
their possession considerable sums of money 
and valuable papers, such as bonds and mort- 
gages. Also money collected for the support 
of the poor passed through their hands, and 
the old system of discipline was to a large 
extent a system of money fines paid for trans- 
gressions of the moral law. Thus, considerable 
sums, or their equivalent in bills and bonds, 
were often lodged in the box, and it would be 
only fair to the box-master that one of the 
elders should share his responsibility by keep- 
ing the other key. 

On the other hand, such a simple form of 
safe as this little box with its convenient 
handle on the lid speaks plainly of the absence 
of thieves and the general honesty of the 
community. 

Another box, probably, that in which the 
cups and books were buried at the time of 
Mar's rebellion in 1715, is remembered, though 
it has passed out of existence. It is described 
as having been defended by strong iron clamps, 
the outside black and worm-eaten, the inside 
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sound. Within, it had a compartment with 
separate lock and key for the keeping of the 
cups. 

For the communion service are provided 
two fine silver cups bearing the date 1703 
and the inscription, ' This cup with its fellow 
for the Parish of Rynd.' Their history has 
already been given. A handsome silver flagon 
of the same style, without inscription, was 
gifted to the Session by Anna Frederica, 
Countess of Wemyss, daughter of the Earl of 
Lichfield, some years before her death in 1896. 

Two old pewter basons or chargers, one with 

the inscription ' This bason for Rynd Parish 

1716,' and 



inscribed ' Rind Pariah 
1716,' belong to the 
church ; also a silver 
server and brass col- 
lection-plate inscribed 
' It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.' 

There remains to be 
mentioned the tokens 
of the church. An old leather bag of them 
was found in a corner of the church tower. 
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where it had been thrown aside when a later 
set, bearing the initials KB. for Bichard 
Eamsay, minister 1847-1877, was introduced. 
This later set has been lost, but the old ones 
are of very great interest. Their date is 1785. 
On the back of each is a number to show at 
which table service it was intended to be used. 
These numbers go up to five, showing that 
long ago there were five tables. This does 
not necessarily imply that the population was 
much more considerable than at present. In 
those days it was the custom for several 
neighbouring parish ministers to assist at a 
commimion, and on such occasions they shut 
their own churches, and their people gathered 
in to the place where the sacrament was held. 
On that account a bag of tokens, such as that 
referred to, frequently contains an admixture 
of the tokens of other parishes. Thus among 
the Rhynd ones there were found some bearing 
the name Abemethy and the date 1727 and the 
initials A.M., being those of Rev. Alexander 
Moncrieffe of Culfargie, who in 1740 became 
one of the founders of a Secession Church. 

The church bell has a story of singular 
vicissitudes. The original bell of the reformed 
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church must have been a very bad one, or 
must have got cracked, for in 1711 two of 
the elders were appointed to go to Edinburgh, 
taking with them the old bell and £10, 13s. 8d. 
of money not now current, and there they were 
* to see the new bell casten and pay the same 
and make report.' They did not make this 
out, for the old bell and the money had been 
sent on before them, and when the worthy 
men got to Edinburgh the bell was already 
cast. They appear, however, to have been 
satisfied; at least they treated the founders 
to Is. 8d. worth of drink. 

The said bell having got cracked was recast 
in 1880. 

In connection with the bell there are some 
curious items in the old accounts. 

* For stocking of the bell.' 

* For a whang to the bell tongue.' 

*For a new bell tow and a taud to the 
tongue.' 

* For renewing the chain of the bell tow.' 

Another item, * for a sandglass for the kirk,' 
recalls an old fashion. 

Long ago the simple funeral custom was for 
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friends and relatives to carry the coffin to the 
graveyard. A pall or mortcloth was used, and 
a society existed in the parish called the Mort- 
cloth Society, in which, by payment of a small 
sum, persons were entitled to the use of the 
mortcloths. 

In 1776 the mortcloths and the funds of the 
society, amounting to £7, 15s., were taken 
over by the Kirk Session, the money for the 
use of the poor of the parish, and the Session 
♦judged it most proper for the present that 
the hire for the use of the mortcloths should 
continue the same as formerly, that is, two 
shillings sterling for the large one, and ten 
pence for the little one, and sixpence more for 
each night, and that David Hay should con- 
tinue to keep them, for which he is to have 
four pence from the usurers of them.' 

In 1793, the minister and elders having con- 
sidered the decayed state of the large mort- 
cloth, they agreed to provide a new one and to 
make up the best part of the old into a little 
one, and gave orders accordingly. About the 
same time the Session bought from a glover 
in Perth * a tanned leather wallet for the burial 
cloths. ' 
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ELCHO CASTLE 

Those who resort to the old Castle of Elcho 
are usually content, as they easily may be, with 
enjoying the picturesqueness of the ruin, the 
beauty of the grassy orchard, the fine trees, 
and the view up and down the river. But the 
human interest which a knowledge of its past 
lends to such a place is always to be prized, 
even though there be no very striking events 
to record. Unlike the neighbouring estates, 
that of Elcho never belonged to the Church. 
Its early history is rather obscure, but, as 
is well known, it is one of the many places 
to which the poet's words apply when he 
speaks of 

' How Wallace fought for Scotland, left the name 
Of Wallace to be found, like a wild flower, 
All over his dear country ; left the deeds 
Of Wallace, like a family of ghosts, 

67 
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To people the steep rocks and river banks, 
Her natural sanctuaries, with a local soul 
Of independence and stem liberty.' 

We glean from the not always too veracious 
chronicles of BUnd Harry very ample details 
of two exploits of his hero, the scene of which 
is at Elcho, 

The first story, for which the date 1296 is 
given, relates how Wallace ventured into St. 
Johnstoun, then in possession of the English, 
in prosecution of a love afiair. The woman 
betrayed him to his enemies, but repented, 
and disclosed to her lover what she had done. 
He immediately fled, dressed in some of the 
woman's clothes, and being pursued by two 
soldiers, who suspected the ' stalwart ' woman, 
he turned upon them and slew them on the 
South Inch, and afterwards regained Elcho 
Park, where his comrades were lying. The 
English, aided by a bloodhound, followed him 
up from wood to wood along the north bank of 
the Earn, till Wallace, by slaying a comrade 
whose fidelity he doubted, diverted the dog by 
the scent of fresh blood, and so escaped, but 
for this cold-blooded deed he was horribly tor- 
mented the next night at Gaskhall by the 
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man's ghost, and in his terror he fled from the 
house, breaking through the doors. 

The second story discovers Wallace and his 
band arriving from France, where he had been 
aiding the French against the English, and 
landing by night at the mouth of the Earn. 
His cousin, named Crawford, lived at Elcho, 
no doubt in some sort of keep or grange, if not 
in the castle. Wallace stole over there in the 
dark, and, having found a . back window, made 
himself known, and was warmly welcomed. 
The English still held Perth, and at this time 
their oppression of the Scots was at its height. 
Accordingly, Crawford and his lady concealed 
the warriors under a mow of corn in their barn^ 
but they had a dark hole by which they could 
get down to the river. Such an accession of 
men soon consumed all the provision in the 
house, and Crawford was obliged to go into 
Perth for more. The quantity he took home 
aroused the suspicions of the English, and it 
soon became known that Wallace was in the 
neighbourhood. It was not long before they 
heard at Elcho that the English leader Butler, 
with eight hundred men, was on his way 
thither. Wallace and his men, with Crawford, 
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twenty in all, not daring to abide the combat 
in the open field, betook themselves to Elcho 
Park, to a place * of great hollies both high and 
green/ Among these Wallace took up his 
position. Meantime the English had arrived, 
and were threatening to burn Crawford's wife, 
who staunchly refused to give any information. 
At this juncture Wallace appeared out of the 
wood, bidding them defiance. Then the battle 
began. Wallace as usual performed prodigies 
of valour, always slaying two for every one that 
his comrades killed. At length night came, 
and the stars shone out. The English set a 
watch around the wood, and went off to supper, 
but Wallace and his men had to content them- 
selves with a draught of the cold water that 
ran in a little rill beside them. The morning 
was misty, and Wallace, after some fierce 
fighting, in which he slew Butler, broke 
through, carrying under one arm his host 
Crawford, who had fallen wounded in the 
knee, and at length the whole band escaped 
to Methven Wood, one of their places of 
refuge. 

There is no doubt a good deal of truth under 
these stories of Blind Harry, though he gives 
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his imagination the freest scope. Wallace was 
certainly often in the neighbourhood, and the 
latter story is vouched for by * Wallace's Well ' 
at Elcho Castle, a mossy well of the purest and 
freshest water, embowered in brushwood, and 
dug on the verge of a tiny streamlet such as 
the tale describes. Another well in the wood 
behind the school also claims to be Wallace's. 

Immediately after the days of Wallace, when 
Scotland had regained independence under 
Robert the Bruce, Elcho estate appears to 
have been, at least in part, the property of 
Lord Abernethy, whose sister founded Elcho 
Nimnery in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. 

The present proprietor of Elcho Castle and 
estates is the Earl of Wemyss. The family is 
a very ancient one, being prominent as far back 
as the twelfth century, and, as a branch of the 
Macduffs, Earls of Fife, it can claim even 
greater antiquity. Long before the Reforma- 
tion Elcho was one of the many possessions of 
the Wemyss family. The name is, of course, 
derived from Wemyss in Fife, their original 
seat. Some notes of the family history in the 
fifteenth and on to the eighteenth century are 
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here subjoined on account of references to 
Elcho. 

In 1461 there is a record of an excambion 
in which Sir John de Wemyss of Wemyss 
granted 'one-sixth part of Elchock.' In 1523 
the second wife of Sir David Wemyss was 
* Janet Gray, Lady Wemyss of Torsoppy.' 

This Sir David (1512-1544) when served heir 
to his father had charters of ' Wemysscheyre, 
Elchok, Balbrahan, Strathardell, Ardargy, 
Kinnaird, and Balhawell.' His son David, who 
predeceased him, had a charter of * Elchok, 
Balbrahan, and Craigtoun,' dated 1541. 

The next laird. Sir John Wemyss, was 
famous for his military exploits. He led 
troops against the English in 1547 when 
they landed in Fife, and about seven hundred 
of them were slain. He died at Elcho in 
1572. 

We now come to Sir John Wemyss of 
Wemyss, the first Earl of Wemyss^ created 
Lord Wemyss of Elcho in 1628, and Baron of 
Nova Scotia, and in 1633 Earl of Wemyss, 
Lord Elcho and Methel. This earl, as we have 
noted, lived much at Elcho and took, along 
with the minister, Mr. Petrie, a prominent 
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part in Church affairs, both as an elder of 
Bhynd Kirk and in the General Assembly 
at Glasgow in 1638. At his death he was 
buried at Wemyss in 1649. 

It is supposed to be his initials that are 
graven in large letters on a stone in a part 
of the outer fortifications of the castle, about 
twenty yards from the door— ^ 

E 
I W 

for Earl John Wemyss. 

The next notable person of the famUy in 
connection with Elcho is the granddaughter 
of this earl, viz. Margaret, Countess of 
Wemyss, in her own right. 

She was the daughter of David, the second 
earl. Her mother, his third wife, was Lady 
Margaret Lesley, daughter of the sixth Earl 
of Rothes and widow of Lord Balgony and of 
Francis, Earl of Buccleuch. On her father's 
death she succeeded to his honours, and 
married first Sir James Wemyss of Casky- 
berry, who became Lord Burntisland, and 
secondly the Earl of Cromartie in 1679. She 
resided at Elcho. On her marriage to Lord 
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Cromartie, the proclamation of their bannB 
and also their marriage took place in the 
great hall of the castle where, strangely 
enough, the Sunday services for the parish 
were then held. This was probably to suit 
the convenience of the lady, the church 
being two miles away and the road bad. 
After the Revolution Settlement in 1689, 
we find her mentioned in connection with 
Mr. Poplay and the new communion cups in 
1703. She died in 1705 and was buried at 
East Wemyss. Her husband, the Earl of 
Cromartie, erected a bronze statue of her 
thus mscribed— 

' Pulchra Venus, Pallas sapiens, et casta Diana, 
Trina sub hoc uno cernitur acre Dea,' etc. 

David, the third earl, succeeded his mother 
in 1705. He was Lord High Admiral for 
Scotland 1706-1707, and was one of the six- 
teen of the Scottish peers elected at the 
Union to the House of Lords. In 1697 he 
married the Lady Anne Douglas, daughter of 
the first Duke of Queensberry, Lord High 
Treasurer of Scotland, and sister to the duke 
who took a lead in effecting the Union of 1707. 
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This lady lived but a short time. Soon after 
the birth of her second son, James the fourth 
earl, a terrible accident happened to her. 
While engaged in secret prayer her clothes 
caught fire and she was so severely burned 
that she died a few days after, on 23rd 
February 1700. 

From her second son the present Earl is 
directly descended. 

The fifth earl, Francis, like his two im- 
mediate successors was long lived. He died in 
1808 aged eighty-five. He acquired the Amis- 
field property, and Elcho was now doubtless 
too far removed from the larger possessions of 
the family, as well as too antiquated to be a 
comfortable residence. It was therefore suflfered 
to fall into its present state of picturesque 
ruin. 

We come now to the castle itself. As a 
building it is of the very greatest interest. It 
probably dates from the end of the sixteenth 
century, but there is no record of the date of 
its erection. It is singular that there should 
be an almost complete absence of anything like 
carved coats of arms, crest or initials about 
the building. The only thing of this kind is 
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to be seen on one of the dormer windows on 
the south front, which contains on the gable 
an annulet (concentric rings), the mark of a fifth 
son. It is hardly likely that the builder of the 
castle was a fifth son, though he may have 
been, but fifth sons do not generally inherit. 
The annulet may perhaps simply mark the birth 
of a fifth son to the then proprietor at the 
time when the castle was built. 

The plan of the castle, while it shows that 
the time had already come when comfort and 
elegance were being studied in the building of 
a great mansion, shows even more clearly that 
the rough times of assaults and sieges were by 
no means gone by. The striking feature of 
the castle is the great square keep, with its 
corner towers placed so as to flank the south 
and west sides of the building. It contains the 
entrance in the east comer, and exactly above 
the door there is a peculiar angular machicola- 
tion, a stone six feet long laid across the angle 
so as to leave a triangular aperture commanding 
the doorway below. This stone is notched in 
such a way as to show that it was probably 
provided with a wooden protective screen, a 
unique arrangement, which would allow of 
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missiles being hurled down upon any enemies 
who were attacking the door or in case of need 



to allow of water being poured down to quench 
a fire intended to bum the door. 
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Going round the castle outside, it is evident 
that the turrets and projecting square-gabled 
towers are so arranged as to flank every portion 
of the sides. The strength of the fortification 
is, however, most expended on the square 
keep, with its bartizans and stone turrets. 
The north and west sides have few and small 
apertures, but the windows of the great hall 
and chambers above looking south %.re large 
and protected by extremely strong iron grat- 
ings, the bars of which are interlaced and 
welded. The entrance door too has, behind 
the outer door, a similar and more massive 
grating with huge bolts. These terrible grat- 
ings made the castle in fact a cage out of 
which exit was impossible in case of the door 
being blocked. In 1630, at the burning of the 
castle of Frendraught similarly guarded. Lord 
Aboyne, the liaird of Rothiemay, was shut in and 
perished, escape by the grated windows being 
impossible. Elcho was further protected by a 
ditch or moat and a wall, two towers of which 
remain in part. A canal led up to the castle 
from the river, which is about one hundred and 
fifty yards away. This canal, ending in a 
quarry under the north wall of the castle, would 
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allow of barges coming and going, and would 
indeed be the chief avenue of approach in 
days when roads were either very bad or 
non-existent. 

The castle was thus extremely well fortified. 
On entering, the lower storey is quite in keep- 
ing with this, being vaulted with stone, and 
the apertures for light and air are extremely 
small. The kitchen, which has a small grated 
window, must have derived any cheerfulness it 
ever possessed from roaring fires in the huge 
arched fireplace with its wide open chimney. 
One can still see on one comer the place where 
the cooks sharpened their knives. The store- 
rooms and cellars on the ground floor are 
equally gloomy. But when we turn to the 
stair leading up to the great hall we see that 
other considerations than defence were taken 
into account. The stair is easily gradated, the 
steps being seven feet long. The great hall, 
though now open to the castle roof, had 
originally a ceiling fourteen feet high ; the hall 
itself is twelve yards by eight. On the* second 
floor were sets of fairly roomy and lofty bed- 
chambers, and on the top floor smaller rooms. 
Access to these was provided by three narrow 
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newel staircases opening on the hall. One of 
these led also up to the battlements. Each 
set of rooms was provided with a fireplace and 
other conveniences. The hall, with its immense 
fireplace, must have been a stately room, and 
the adjoining one on the same floor was like- 
wise of good dimensions. There are in this 
room some fragments of a plaster cornice, or 
frieze of a simple pattern, namely rose, thistle 
and fleur-de-lis placed alternately above and 
below in the angles of a zigzag dotted band, 
the whole closed above and below by a plain 
moulding. 

One can see that in spite of the grim aspect 
of much of the interior, there would not be 
wanting in the palmy days of the castle a 
good deal of luxury, if not much comfort in the 
modem sense. Ascending to the top of the 
keep a pleasant view of the river is obtained 
across the tree -tops, but the castle lies too low 
for an extensive view. The present slate-roof 
has been substituted for an older one of stone- 
slabs, which had doubtless fallen into ruin. 
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THE JOUG STAKE 

In these days the benefactor of a country 
parish may be expected to bestow a Free* 
Library, or an Institute, or at the least a 
Drinking Fountain. In the end of the seven- 
teenth century parochial benevolence took 
other forms. It might be a bursary to help 
poor divinity students at college, or a small 
mortification for behoof of the poor, but surely 
so curious a public benefit was never bestowed 
on any parish as when the Laird of Wester 
Rhynd and Kinmonth erected a Joug Stane 
by the roadside in one of his fields with the 
inscription— 

*W. M. Keir, erexit 1695. 

Oderunt peccare boni yirtutis amore 
Mali formidine poenae.' 

The Jougs, an institution peculiar to Scot- 
land, was an iron collar attached to a short 
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chain, by which thieves and other offenders 
were tied up by the neck for so many hours 
until their crime was expiated. It served 
precisely the same purpose as the stocks in 
England. The chain was usually secured firmly 
to a staple in the church-wall or some stone 
gate-post. The punishment was an extremely 



irksome one, and exposed the unhappy criminal 
to public derision, which would certainly not be 
the least part of his suffering. 

In this case the Joug Stane was simply a 
big upright whinstone boulder, about 5J feet 
high, and the inscription is very rudely cut. 
On two sides there are traces of iron staples, 
to which the chain would be attached by 
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which unlucky evil-doers were secured. It is 
easy to divine the laird's pride both in his 
Latin and in this new set up monument of 
law and' order, in those days an absolute 
necessity of parochial life. It was also most 
conveniently near his own door. Penalty 
would thus follow close upon the heels of 
judgment, and the laird would find the mon- 
otony of his life varied by the spectacle of the 
sheep-stealer tied up for an hour or two with 
perhaps a fleece round his neck, as was some- 
times the way, or it might be a kippered 
salmon, if the crime had been breaking into a 
larder. Such, at least, was the fashion in the 
neighbouring parish of Newburgh at the same 
date. 

One's sympathies go a good deal with the 
laird. In those days a gentleman born to that 
vocation must have often found time hang 
heavily. To look afber five or six workmen 
on a small estate did not require much 
exertion, and it was only occasionally that 
the cares of the brewhouse, the dovecot, the 
orchard, or the netting of salmon, called forth 
the energy of the head of the house. It is 
not at all an improbable dialogue that is 
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reported between Jock, the ploughman, and 
his coadjutor. Tammy, the herd laddie. Says 
Jock, 'Tammy, what's oor laird aboot?* and 
the answer, ' What sud he be aboot but sittin' 
on his ain loupin^on-stane and glowrin' frae 
him ; that 's what he 's aboot ! ' 

But if there was not much call for intel- 
lectual exertion, the life of a country laird of 
the period was * bien ' and comfortable. The 
mansion house of Wester Rhynd has long ago 
disappeared to make way for a modem farm- 
house, still, it is not difficult to conjecture the 
style of house, for there was little variation 
from one type in these old Scottish country 
houses. Very thick and solid walls, pierced 
by small windows, defended on the lower 
storey by iron bars ; the front door rather low, 
and adorned with a coat of arms set in a stone 
panel above ; the door secured inside by a 
huge oak bar clasped with iron ; crow-stepped 
gables, and the lowest course of the walls 
composed of huge irregular boulders jutting 
out at rough angles. Within, the rooms would 
be comfortable and warm, if rather dark, and 
the estate would yield all that was necessary 
for a plentifully supplied table — home-brewed 
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ale, an abundant supply of salmon from the 
Earn, that in a wide loop almost encircles the 
Wester Ehynd estate, any quantity of pigeons 
from the pigeon-house, and fowls from the 
poultry-yard. Hams and salt beef would not 
be wanting, and more rarely fresh beef and 
mutton grown on the farm. There might at 
times be too much of a good thing, and the 
servants would grumble at having salmon and 
pigeon-pie oftener than they liked, unless they 
had prudently stipulated, as was sometimes 
done before feeing, to be treated to these 
delicacies not oftener than twice in the week. 

The Keir family was at the time we speak 
of a large one, and the old house would be full 
of bright faces and buoyant life. There were 
other neighbours of the same rank within easy 
distance — at Easter Rhynd, at Culfargie, at 
Fingask. Then for the children, the cottar 
town of Burnfoot close by would be full of 
attraction. The wright's shop at Letterton, 
and the smiddy would be, long ago, as they 
are still, the natural centres of parish life and 
gossip. In those days the noise of the weaver's 
shuttle was common, and there was also a 
caup-maker, who kept the community supplied 
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with wooden porridge bowls and platters; a 
tailor also, who often worked in his customers* 
houses, making the clothes of the family, and 
even undertaking the part of stay-maker and 
mantua-maker, so that there was little need for 
any one to go shopping in Perth, which is only 
six miles away. 

A visit to the little hamlet is delightftdly 
described by a member of the Keir family,^ 
who, Bs a child, was familiar with it. The 
period she refers to is about 1775. She de- 
scribes the cottages as having each a kailyard, 
containing also some apple-trees and bountree 
bushes (elder), the green underbark of which, 
when scraped down and mixed with suet, 
acted as a sovereign remedy for cuts and 
bruises. The cottages were all alike — walls of 
stone and clay cemented together with chopped 
straw; roofs thatched with the reeds which 
grow in great abundance close by at the June- 
tion of the Tay and Earn ; the inside, divided 
by box-beds into a but and ben, and the hallan, 
a clay partition at the entrance door to exclude 
the blast. The lady goes on to tell of a visit 

^ Joan, tenth child of Jas. F. E. Eeir, born 1770, married Roger 
Aytoun, died at Inverleith Row, Edinburgh, 1861, aged 90. 
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to an old nurse who lived in one of those 
cottages with a bachelor brother, a weaver. 

' To pay a visit to our old nurse was a chief 
indulgence, and sure of a hearty welcome. On 
entrance the sound of the weaver's shuttle 
was heard. The fireplace was at one end of 
the cottage, and consisted of some neat stones 
placed near the wall that the smoke might 
escape through the lum or hole in the roof 
A few seats of wood or stone surrounded the 
fireplace. In one comer stood a milch cow (for 
all the cottars had cows), in the other sat a 
hen with a brood of five chickens nestling 
under her ; yet all so clean and inoffensive, it 
had all quite a look of comfort. Soon, a stool 
covered with a napkin white as snow was set 
before us, with a cog of nice milk covered with 
cream, a trencher (or wooden plate) with barley 
bannocks. A large print of butter, and at 
times a honeycomb, with large horn cuttys, or 
spoons, completed the repast, attended only by 
dear old nurse, for Johnny, the brother, re- 
mained at his loom, not wishing to interrupt 
the young ladies.' ^ 

This peaceful life of laird and cottar did not 

* Privately published, Reminiscences of Keir Family, 
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always go on undisturbed. From 1715 to 1745 
was a time when wars and rumours of war 
sent successive shocks of alarm as well as 
positive hardships into both cot-house and 
hall, more especially as the parish of Rhynd 
lay in the track of the combatants. The 
Laird of Kinmonth and Rhynd, and probably 
also all the parishioners, were on the side of 
the Government, doubtless feeling with the 
majority of the people of Scotland that it was 
the side of progress and of civil and religious 
freedom. The following notes from the church 
records give a vivid impression of the parish 
sentiment as regards both friend and foe. 

* November 27, 1715. No sermon because 
of a printed proclamation at Perth, which 
Mar, the arch-rebel, issued forth to pray for 
the Pretender nominatim. April 1, 1716. The 
reasons why we had no session this long time 
are — 1st, Mar and the rest of the rebels who 
infected this and the shire of Fife and the 
shires benorth us from September 16, 1715, to 
February 2nd of the current year being the 
occasion of it. 2nd, King George's forces 
coming and going put the country in an 
uproar for some little time.' 
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At the same date, James Brown, wright in 
Letterton of Khynd, is paid for * a new timbpr 
box made by him to hold the two communion 
cups and the session books and minutes which 
were buried imderground in the time of Mar's 
rebellion/ 

The battle of SheriflPmuir, though it could 
scarcely be called a victory for the Govern- 
ment, led to the dispersal of the Highlanders 
that had gathered round Mar, and so for a 
time there was peace. 

The new rebellion in 1745 must have brought 
the horrors of war even closer to the quiet 
folks of Rhynd. Prince Charlie spent a night 
in the house of Carpow, just across the river, 
and his Highlanders scoured the surrounding 
country in search of booty. For instance, at 
the neighbouring parish of Arngask, they 
entered the church while the people were at 
worship, and sitting down beside them, cooUy 
stripped the congregation of boots and shoes. 
At Newburgh they got hold of a recalcitrant 
Whig, and pricked him along the road ^ith 
their swords for a couple of miles till he was 
fain to cry * Prince Charlie for ever.' 

The same lady from whose reminiscences 1 
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have already been permitted to quote, gives 
a most romantic history of a member of her 
family during the '45 time. We shall follow 
pretty closely her narrative. 

Helen Keir, daughter to William Keir of 
Kinmonth, was a fine young woman, and 
accomplished for that day. She could play the 
virginal and flute. One of her sisters, who 
was delicate, was ordered to drink goat's 
whey, and she accompanied her to AthoU. 
There Helen became acquainted with a High- 
land laird, Robertson of Blairfitty, and a 
mutual refifard ensued. He was her equal in 
birth, h^g unde to the chief Strual, and 
otherwise most worthy of esteem, but he was a 
firm adherent of the House of Stuart, and 
when her father's consent to their union was 
asked, a decided denial was the reply, Mr. 
Keir being a strong supporter of the 
Government. 

Helen was recalled from the Highlands, 
and at Rhynd the days ran sadly on. A 
heavy cloud sat on her young brow. Her 
father was watchful and uneasy ; every night 
he ordered a domestic to lay the key of the 
entrance door under his pillow, but the lady 
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and her maid were watchful too. One night 
the key was slipped from under the old man's 
head, and they both escaped to meet Blairfitty, 
who, with some chosen friends, all on horse- 
back, were awaiting them beside the Joug 
Stane. Here the lady and her maid were also 
mounted, and the whole cavalcade galloped off 
to Perth, where the marriage bonds were firmly 
tied, and then away to Atholl. The old man 
never forgave his daughter, and erased her 
name from his will. 

As for the married pair, a very few years 
found them involved in all the troubles of the 
'45. Blairfitty followed the fortunes of Prince 
Charles, and shared many of his wanderings 
and dangers. His wife and three infant 
children remained in the mansion house of 
Blairfitty until the Duke of Cumberland 
arrived with his troops at Blair Castle. The 
dwelling of so devoted a rebel as Blairfitty 
was not long of being attacked. The mother 
and children, at the time sick of the small- 
pox, were driven out, and the house and 
furniture burned. The poor lady took refuge 
in a sheep-cot on the hill, where she and 
her children had no sustenance but a bag 
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of oatmeal rescued from their burning house, 
and on this they had for a time to sub- 
sist. 

Separated from her husband, and ignorant of 
his fate, she and her infants, with a faithful 
servant, remained there till she was removed 
to her brother's house at Wester Rhynd — her 
father had died some time before. At Rhynd 
she was obliged carefully to conceal her identity, 
for part of the house was occupied by the king's 
dragoons quartered in it. These gentlemen, 
though friendly and civil, made very free with 
all they could lay hands on — ^the fowls, the 
salmon, the pigeons, the fruit, and especially 
the produce of the brewhouse. Probably the 
private opinion of the family was that the 
rebels could only have been a degree more 
intolerable had they been quartered upon 
them. There was truly little comfort for 
the laird at his own fireside. One night the 
lady, a little out of patience no doubt at 
the depredation of her visitors, made some 
remark about the hardships of the time as 
she was sitting by the fire roasting an apple. 
' What does the old lady say ? ' asked one of 
the ofiicers who were in the room. * Oh,' 
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replied the other, *it's nothing but some of 
her old Scotch wrong-headed principles/ 

The cause of the Pretender having become 
hopeless, he fled to France, as did many of his 
faithful followers, and among them Blairfitty. 
Thither his wife and children followed, and 
there they lived till his death. The widow 
then returned to Scotland, and was made 
welcome in her brother's house, where, in her 
eighty-seventh year, she died. She had two 
sons, who entered the army, and were both 
excellent soldiers and good men. To the end 
of her days the Lady of Blairfitty always de- 
clared that notwithstanding all the misfortunes 
of her married life, she never regretted the 
step she had taken, except that by doing so 
she had incurred her father s displeasure. Her 
ivory flute and its little airs, and also her 
spinning-wheel, were the chief amusements of 
the old lady's latter years. 

These years were, so far as external events 
were concerned, quiet and peaceful ; yet to an 
old lady whose remembrances went so far back, 
they must have been filled with the excite- 
ments or regrets of a world quickly changing 
its habits. From the end of last century on- 
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wards the old race of small Scottish lairds and 
their families found in the growing prosperity 
of the country opportunities of advancement 
which they were not slow to take advantage of 
whether at home or abroad, and more recent 
times have made the old country life impossible 
under the old conditions. 

The cottars also are a vanishing race. They 
too found the conditions of life become im- 
possible when the home weaving was stopped, 
and new agricultural arrangements, large farms 
and labour-saving implements came in, and all 
the other changes of a new day. 

It is vain to regret the inevitable, but still 
ope cannot but regret those old hospitable 
mansion houses dotted closely all over the 
country, those little hamlets full of happy, 
industrious people, for they are gone without 
leaving a trace, and seem likely to be replaced 
by nothing but open field. 



VIII 
LANDS AND HEKITAGES 

I. Easter and Wester Rhynd. — The earliest 
settled and most fertile parts of the Parish are 
undoubtedly the Rhynds, Easter and Wester. 
They must have been Crown property before 
King David gave them away to the Church, 
and they certainly would be much increased in 
value after the Church's tenure of them for 
about three hundred years. 

While they were still Church property they 
were occupied by the family of MoncrieflT, 
various branches of which continued for two 
hundred years after to fill prominent positions 
in the neighbourhood. First, we know that 
a certain Hew Moncrieff had in 1532 a tack 
and afterwards in 1539 a feu of Easter Rhynd, 
while John Moncrieff held Wester Rhynd 
about 1545. An old feu-charter of 1542 relates 

86 
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how the lands had been wasted by violent 
floods of the Tay and Earn, the tenants having 
thereby been put to much expense and trouble 
and, therefore, requiring some alteration of the 
terms of lease. A touching incident is told 
about one of the Moncrieffs, which also shows 
that the Prior of Pittenweem who was Superior 
of the lands might at need require military 
service of his tenants. 

At a meeting of the clergy in the Chapter- 
house of Pittenweem in November 1548 there 
appeared Peter Moncrieff, son and heir of Hew 
Moncrieff of Easter Rhynd. This poor lad, aged 
twenty-two, displayed to the assembled monks 
his weak and palsied limbs in order to show 
that he was incapable of rendering military 
service to the King or to the Prior his superior. 
The unfortunate young man, therefore, re- 
signed the lands in favour of his brother. 

Previous to 1526 the whole Church property 
of the monastery of May belonged to St. 
Andrews, but at that date King James v. got 
all the Priory lands erected into a barony to be 
called the Barony of Pittenweem. The King 
remarks that the priory of May and Pittenweem 
is of small importance, its revenue coming 
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from the honest labour of poor fishers. It was 
not too small, however, to save it from being 
seized at the Reformation by the commendator 
or temporal Lord of St. Andrews. Later, in 
1606, the lands of Pittenweem Priory were 
erected into a temporal lordship in favour of 
Frederick, son of Colonel William Stewart, 
with the title of Lord Pittenweem. The greater 
part of the lands, and among them the Rhynds, 
had, however, been already alienated by being 
feued, so that all this lord got of them was 
rights of superiority. The Moncrieflfe still held 
on to the two Rhynds. In 1565 we find a Sir 
William Moncrieff of that Ilk, whose wife was 
a daughter of Lord Oliphant, in occupation of 
both as tenant. 

His son William became proprietor of both. 
Another son figures as Sir John Moncrieff of 
Kinmonth. A third son, Hugh Moncrieff of 
Coates, was married to a daughter of Dundas 
of Fingask. Another son was minister of 
Abemethy (1579-1632), and he had likewise 
a share of the spoil of Church lands, so 
greedily seized upon in those days by the 
nobility, for he was Prior and Commendator 
of the monastery of Elcho with its garden, etc., 
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and had a title to all the rights and emolu- 
ments pertaining thereto. Yet another son 
was minister of Crail. 

In the next generation we find a son of 
William Moncrieff of the Rhynds with the 
title Sir John Moncrieff of that Ilk and first 
Baronet. He has already been referred to in 
connection with the settlement of a minister 
of Rhynd in 1630. His wife was a daughter 
of the Earl of TuUibardine and he died in 
1650. His property is described as being * the 
lands of Easter Rhynd with the fishings in the 
Tay and Earn and the passage upon the waters 
of Earn, called the ferrie, likewise Wester 
Rhynd and the ferrie there.' 

His son the second Baronet, another Sir 
John) sometime before his death in, 1674 sold 
Wester Rhynd to Mr. Keir of Carse, so that it 
ceased henceforth to belong to the Moncrieffs. 
This Sir John also sold Easter Rhynd in 1656 
but to a connection of his own, Matthew 
Moncrieff of the Kintillo family, who in turn 
sold it to his sister Mrs. Amot and her 
husband, and it was once again sold to a 
cousin, David Moncrieff in 1703. This David 
Moncrieff with his wife, Anne Dundas, daughter 
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of the laird of Duddingstone, lived at Easter 
Rhynd. 

His family tombstone on the south side of 
the old church and the pillars of his gate bear- 
ing his and his wife's initials have already been 
referred to (p. 42). He was Clerk to the Privy 
Council of Scotland during the eventful years 
inmiediately preceding the Union of 1707, 
and he doubtless shared in the violent party 
struggles of the time, perhaps also in the deep 
mortification then felt by the majority of 
Scotsmen. 

Magdalene, a daughter of this David 
MoncrieflT, inherited Easter Rhynd and mar- 
ried Dr. John Scott of Coats (in Fifeshire), 
and their son Robert succeeded his father in 
Coats and his mother in Easter Rhynd, and 
took the name of Scott Moncrieff. He sold 
both properties in 1802, but the family of 
Scott Moncrieff still flourishes in its descen- 
dants. Thus the connection between Rhynd 
and the Moncrieffs was finally broken off, and 
the two Rhynds, Easter and Wester, became 
the property of the Earl of Wemyss. Wester 
Rhynd was sold, as ha^ been said, by Sir 
John Moncrieff before 1674 to Mr. Keir of 
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Gaxse, who also bought Kinmonth Estate in 
1683. 

In 1689, his son Patrick, of Wester Khynd 
and Kinmonth, is mentioned as a member of 
the Parliament that met at Perth in that year. 
In 1690, during the reign of William and 
Mary, his name occurs in the list of Commis- 
sioners of Supply for Perth county. 

William, Patrick's eldest brother s son, next 
came into possession. It is he who erected 
the Joug Stane, and it was his daughter who 
married Blairfitty. There is frequent mention 
of Kinmonth in the session records. For years 
Mr. Keir has money lent from the session on 
which he pays interest. In a note of 1701, 
* Kinmonth says he is willing to pay his 
arrears of poors money, some 12 pounds 5 
shillings, which he affirms he gave to Kathren 
Low, a poor widow with several small children, 
in time of dearth which he would not have 
done (said he) if there had been a constitute 
session.' The matter is referred to the 
Presbytery, and in the end Kinmonth was 
allowed to retain the money, with a caution 
that this serve not as a precedent in time 
coming. 
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The last mention of the family in the church 
accounts is a donation of £1 by Mr. Keir in 
1812, and finally, in 1817, there is an entry, 
mort-cloth for Miss Keir, £2, 4s. Eventually 
Wester, like Easter Rhynd, became, as they 
are at present, part of the Wemyss property. 
Kinmonth, including Fingask and Coates, was 
otherwise disposed of 

II. Fingask and Coates of Fingask. — Fin- 
gask, known in olden times as Fingask Dundas, 
and later as Fingask Makgill, lies on the sunny 
braes sloping towards the Earn, and includes 
part of the flat ground below, while Coates of 
Fingask, over the ridge, slopes in the same way 
towards the Tay, with a northerly exposure — 
Kinmonth estate marches with both on the 
west. 

On Fingask, a little to the east of the pre- 
sent mansion house of Kinmonth, stood at one 
time a house called Waltree. It was within 
the boundaries of Ehynd parish, which Kin- 
month House is not. Below Waltree there 
was a little hamlet called Burnfoot, boasting of 
an alehouse. In old times the proprietor was 
Baron Dundas, Baron Fingask Dundas, as he 
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was called, and he owned it till the middle 
of the seventeenth century. About 1623, 
Coates was the property of Hew Moncrieff, 
whose wife was a daughter of Dundas of 
Fingask. 

Later, in 1695, we find both Fingask and 
Coates, owned by the Makgills of Kemback, 
who held them until 1864, when David Mait- 
land Makgill of Rankeillour sold both to the 
trustees of Sir George Simpson, Governor of 
the Hudson Bay Company. At the same time 
Kinmonth was also sold to the same trustees 
by Patrick Small Keir of Kindrogan. The 
son of Sir George, J. H. Pelly Simpson, Esq., 
occupied the property from 1879 onwards, and 
built the fine new mansion house. He also 
built many new cottages, and improved the 
steadings. 

In 1897, Kinmonth, Fingask, and Coates were 
sold to the present proprietor, J. A. Weir, Esq. 

III. Elcho. — The larger portion, three- 
fourths, of the parish of Khynd, is the property 
of the Earl of Wemyss, viz. Easter and Wester 
Khynd, the history of which has been already 
told, and the three farms of Elcho, Grange of 
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Elcho, and Balhepbum. The last name is a 
variation of Balbrahan. In 1450 the Wemyss 
estate in the parish is described as consisting 
of the four farms of Elcho, Grange of Elcho, 
Craigton, and Ballenbraithen (Balhepbum). 

Craigton steading, with the cottages per- 
taining to it, stood on the hill close to the 
present manse, but not a vestige of these 
remain, and the land has been merged into 
Elcho farm. Elcho farm now comprises the 
ruined yet stately castle, while Grange of Elcho 
has upon it the scarcely visible remnants of 
Elcho nunnery, the lands of which must have 
been added to the Wemyss property some 
time after the Reformation, when they were in 
possession of one of the Moncrieffs. 



The northern slope of Moredun Hill above 
the farm of Grange of Elcho lies partly in 
Rhynd and partly in Perth landward parish. 
The boundary is a little west of the present 
rifle range. On this hill-slope there used to be 
many groups of reed-thatched cottages with a 
bit of land attached to each, also a right to 
grazing on the hill, so that the occupiers could 
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each keep their cow. The occupiers were 
mostly saJmon-fishers, and also carried on 
weaving. In one of these cottages which, 
perhaps, was just within Ehynd Parish, Uved 
a man of the name of Murray, who had two 
sons, James and John. His wife had another 
son, William Hope, who went to India in early 
life and made a large fortune in Madras. On 
his return to this country, the vessel in which 
he and his family had embarked was lost, and 
by his will his fortune came to James and 
John Murray. This was in 1809. Their 
father was a labourer, an adept, it is said, 
at wheelbarrow work. He and his barrow 
were always in requisition somewhere. James 
Murray left £40,000 to build a lunatic asylum 
— the Murray Asylum in Perth. 

The story of a young lad going out into the 
world to seek his fortune is not, of course, 
uncommon, but nowadays it is not the young 
lads only who leave their rural homes. Whole 
families are steadily migrating to the large 
towns, or further off to Canada, Australia, or 
South Africa. Country work on large farms, 
such as Rhynd is partitioned into, fails to 
secure permanence of abode in spite of wages 
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equal to what may be earned elsewhere. With 
the exception of farmers and a few others, a 
country population has now a shifting char- 
acter that is fatal to the solidarity and in- 
timacy that used to mark a parish. Yet, after 
all, the present condition of things, with so 
many cottages falling into ruin and such a 
large acreage of pasture, is only temporary. 
When we look back over the past, as we have 
traced it within the narrow parish bounds, we see 
in the course of centuries change after change : 
first, the waste land a hunting-ground for 
savage tribes ; then the rough times when men 
carved out a portion for themselves, if not by 
the sword, at any rate by the strong hand of 
arbitrary power, while the servants of the 
Church mitigated the fierceness of the age by 
peaceful cultivation of field and garden. Then 
came the rising of intelligence among the 
people, felt not only in Church and State but 
in the more general culture of the land, so 
that in time the hillsides were dotted over with 
crofters and cottars, whose cows grazed on the 
hills, in whose houses the loom was kept busy, 
and who found work on the small estates round 
them or at salmon-fishing. That phase gave 
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place later to a period of large farms and 
agricultural prosperity which did not last. 
What the next phase may be, who can foretell ? 
One thing only lasts and has always been, the 
charm of natural beauty that rests on the hills 
and crags of Rhynd and on the wide stretching 
straths it looks out upon, and on the two noble 
rivers that here become one and are met by 
the tides of the mighty deep. 






THE KIEK OF EHYND 
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THE KIBK OF RHYND 

Like nest of bird built on a mossy cliff 
Shaded with waving boughs and half concealed, 
But with a wide outlook across a plain 
Of misty woods and fields, and circling hills. 
With changeful eky and sweeping river curves. 
And far away a gleaming flash of sea ; 
So, on a steep green slope that drops away 
Down to the willows and the reedy marge, 
The Kirk of Rhynd stands by the river bank, 
A House of Prayer for simple country folk, 
Who at the summons of the Sabbath bell 
Come forth from many a cot and homestead round 
To worship God, Father and Friend to all. 
With reverent mien they pass within and pray, 
Seeking their portion of the Bread of Life : 
Sough hands are clasped and toil-worn faces look 
Upward for light and comfort, missed too oft 
In sordid homes amid laborious days 
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Where scarce a moment is for holy thought. 
But sacred words and dear familiar strains 
Of Psalm and Hymn with friends and neighbours sung 
Kekindle faith and bring back hope again : 
The sad find comfort and the weak take heart 
« To fight their daily battle and endure : 
And some behold in vision that high life 
Of blessed souls whose victory is won, 
And long to pass to them behind the veil. 
So hearts are lifted up — the humble Kirk 
Becomes a house where broods the love of Grod, 
Where He is near, whose hands rough hands once grasped 
In friendship by the Galilean lake, 
Whose gift of love is life for evermore. 
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